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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY. 



LIFE IN A SOUTHERN MILL TOWN. 

THERE is not yet a cotton-mill type in the people of the 
South, but many different stages in the development of 
an operative class are represented among the individuals whom 
this paper attempts to describe. Because of this lack of uni- 
formity, statistics cannot aid in the work here undertaken. It 
is based merely on the observation of numerous cases — the 
only method through which an understanding of these people 
can be obtained. 

C is a town of 8000 people in the west-central section 

of North Carolina. Though the town is more than a hundred 
years old, most of the population has come since 1 880. Before 
that it was a sleepy country town, deriving its chief importance 
from the presence of the county courthouse. Now many towns 
of twice the size could not boast an equal volume of business. 

The principal industry is the manufacture and sale of cotton. 
Few towns in the South are so identified in the public mind 
with cotton manufacturing. This is not so much on account of 
the size of the mills as on account of their success. During the 
years of the panic and the depression following, when the margin 
on goods was narrow and the business unprofitable in many 

sections, the mills of C paid promptly either four or five 

per cent semi-annually. Moreover, the machinery has been 
kept up to the highest stage of efficiency, and large surplus 
funds have been accumulated. Years ago the dividends were 
even larger. 
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Of the 8000 people of the town, about 1 800 are colored and 
are servants, laborers, small tradesmen and artisans. 1 Of the 
remaining 6200, about 4800 are dependent upon the mills for 
support. The rest, not exceeding 1400, constitute the "down- 
town " element, embracing all white members of trades or pro- 
fessions. There is little social intercourse between the three 
classes. 

The mills run both day and night, and produce yarns, white 
goods, seamless bags, towelings, plaids — in fact, all the coarser 
grades usually produced by cotton mills, as well as many of the 
finer. The buildings are either two or three stories in height, 
well lighted and well heated — or rather, much heated. In the 
upper stories, under the tin roof, the mercury on summer 
afternoons sometimes hovers around the ioo° mark. The 
hours of labor are long — sixty-nine to seventy-two a week 
for day hands and slightly less for night workers. During 
the summer the operative, when his day's work is done, is 
content to sit in his shirt sleeves on the steps of his house, 
desiring only to be let alone. 

Factory Dwellings. — The larger part of the employees live 
clustered about the mills, sometimes in houses belonging to 
the company, sometimes in cottages built by some speculator 
who has bought land cheap and desires quick returns. These 
houses are of wood, contain from two to eight rooms, and usu- 
ally have open fireplaces, as firewood costs less than two dollars 
a cord. The rents are low — from twenty-five to forty cents a 
room a week ; but, even at this rental, the building and renting 
of these houses is a profitable investment. It is seldom that a 
house shelters more than one family, unless relationship or 
connection of some kind makes such arrangement convenient. 

On a given street or in a given district each mill house is a 
duplicate of its neighbor in plan, size, distance from the street 
and color. The paints are chosen for durability or cheapness, 
rather than beauty or harmony. No fences separate the lots 
or serve as screens for the privies. The pig-sty is sometimes 

1 In this town white and negro carpenters, masons and plumbers work together 
under white foremen. 
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present and the cow-shed as well. In the summer there are 
swarms of flies. Here and there appears a home where some 
woman, fighting against her situation, has planted a vine, or 
some hollyhocks or zinnias, in the attempt to brighten the sur- 
roundings ; or a row of sickly geraniums in tin cans fills a 
window. Some windows shine from constant scrubbing, but 
usually you may look through dirty glass at dirtier curtains 
and on interiors where people eat and sleep and work. The 
tired mother tries to do the work of three — cooking, washing, 
sewing, scrubbing. Something must go undone. Dirty chil- 
dren with torn clothes, but often with hair in curl-papers, play 
about the streets, until a shrill voice calls them to fetch water 
from the well at the corner or mind the ever present baby. 

Such are the homes of those lately come to the mills, and 
of those families in which the number of wage-earners is small 
or in which there is inborn shiftlessness or misfortune that has 
prevented removal to a more desirable locality. 

On other streets different conditions prevail. There live the 
overseers and the more skilled operatives. The houses often 
belong to the occupants, having been purchased through the 
building and loan associations. The premises are clean and 
show some care. Flowers are in the yard and on the porch. 
As in Washington Irving's Dutch families, the parlor is the 
particular glory of the house. A gilt clock, a cabinet organ, 
piled with Gospel Hymns, a carpet besprinkled with red and 
yellow figures — all are here. A china cup with "Remember 
Me," or " From a Friend," and some cheap vases ornament 
the mantel. The motto, " God Bless our Home," worked in 
variegated worsted on perforated cardboard, and some highly 
colored chromos stare at you from the walls. Beside the lamp 
are the immense gilt-edged family Bible, a photograph album 
and two or three autograph albums with their sentimental 
contents. A thick volume, The Wonders of the World, pre- 
pared to sell by some subscription-book publisher, represents 
literature. Possibly the " company bed," with its immense 
embroidered pillow shams, stands in a corner. The chairs 
must be arranged with mathematical exactness. The family 
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room will have a rag carpet, woven from bright-colored scraps 
by some old woman in the country who still keeps her hand 
loom. In all respects this room is more habitable than the 
more pretentious parlor. 

To such a home the weekly textile newspaper comes, possibly 
the town daily, and occasionally a daily from a neighboring city. 
The daughter of the house usually does not work in the mills, 
but reads the society columns of the papers, a ten-cent illus- 
trated monthly magazine and all the trashy novels that she can 
get. She feels a sort of contempt for "factory folks," and 
spends much of her time " down town," where she observes 
carefully what the girls there may be wearing. For her own 
costume she makes something similar, accentuating, however, 
peculiarities of style and color. She knows by sight all the 
members of that band which she is pleased to call the " best 
people." Her highest ambition is that she may some day 
exchange visits with the women of that circle and also receive 
the men. 

Her brother works in a mill, for among the young men 
there are few idlers. He has been born into the system and 
does not need to be adjusted. He tends his looms or runs his 
slubber, going back and forth to his work in his soiled clothes, 
white with lint. On Sunday his new clothes, gay necktie, 
brilliant scarf pin and heavy watch chain are dazzling. He has 
no such social ambitions as his sister, and is content to take 
for a drive, lasting through the whole afternoon, the girl who 
works beside him at the mill. From one week to another all 
" teams " are engaged for the Sunday afternoons. 

Rural Origin of Operatives. — A part of one of these mills 
began operation forty-nine years ago, and now gives work to 
children and grand-children of the first operatives. These, 
however, make up an extremely small part of the mill popula- 
tion. The largest part has come directly from the farms and 
has been trained here. There is a third class — those who 
come from other mills ; but this is only one step removed from 
the second class. They are all Americans, North Carolinians, 
and are usually truthful, sensitive and law-abiding. North Caro- 
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lina has the smallest foreign population of any state in the 
Union, and the few foreigners do not work in the mills. 

To the prejudices and peculiarities of the rural community 
from which they come these workers have added others that 
characterize the mill population. There is not yet an opera- 
tive class, but such a class is forming — is setting itself apart 
and is being set apart by others. In the early days, when 
mills were usually situated on the banks of some river in the 
country, the farmer's daughter worked in the mill without loss 
of caste. In the counties of Randolph and Alamance, wives 
of dozens of substantial men, magistrates, county commission- 
ers, etc., worked in the mills when girls, thirty or forty years 
ago. Such a thing is not possible now. The families who 
move to the mills from the farms will at first make frequent 
visits to their country churches to meet their old neighbors ; 
but, as they make acquaintances in the town, they become 
imbued with the idea that the hand of every one is against 
them, and their visits to the old homes grow infrequent. To 
some extent this idea that a stigma attaches to factory labor 
is well founded ; and the fact is due, perhaps, to the loose 
condition of morals in some factory communities. 

Motives for the Migration from Farm to Mill. — When a 
man is questioned as to the reason why he left his farm, nine 
times in ten he will say that it was to better his condition 
generally and to educate his children. A man whose chief 
money crop is three or four bales of cotton, bringing him less 
than a hundred dollars, who often does not handle more than 
two hundred dollars in a year, hears with wonder of fifty to 
eighty dollars, or even more, made by one family in a single 
month. Such a sum sounds like unlimited wealth ; for he 
does not consider at all the value of the provisions consumed 
by the family on the farm. As to the children, he reasons 
that on the farm they work with him in the field, and that the 
indoor work of the mill will be easier for them. Possibly a 
mortgage may help to persuade him. So the farm, if he owns 
one, is rented to some neighbor who is not yet willing to give 
up the struggle, or is abandoned to the mercy of negro tenants, 
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and the family comes to town to dwell in whatever house it 
may find vacant. The desirable houses are always occupied, 
for a mill family will move at an hour's notice. The children 
of the newcomer go into the mill, and the father may try to 
do so. He may succeed in making his services valuable, but 
usually his fingers are too clumsy to learn a new trade at forty- 
five. Too often, after failing at two or three tasks, he slides 
into the class of idlers. Meanwhile the education of the chil- 
dren languishes. In the country there was school fourteen 
weeks in the year, and some of the children attended. Here 
the mills run fifty-two weeks, and the time of attending school 
is postponed. 

Sometimes the father of the migrating family has been 
taken away, and resources are altogether lacking. In the 
class from which operatives come life insurance is practically 
unknown. Farming seems to the widow impossible; and if 
she is to keep her family together, the mill seems the only 
refuge. 

Often, again, the father grows tired of the attempt to wrest 
a scanty living from his poor land, through the medium of five- 
cent cotton, and comes with the conscious purpose of living a 
life of ease, through the labor of his children. He collects 
regularly the fortnightly wages, sometimes giving as a special 
favor twenty-five cents or half a dollar to a girl for whose 
labor he has received ten or fifteen times as much. The mill 
authorities may refuse to tolerate such a condition and may 
compel the man to undertake some work. But after an over- 
seer has wrestled for a week with his carelessness and indo- 
lence he gets his coveted discharge. His children, however, 
are retained ; for good operatives are not so plentiful that four 
or five may be readily picked up to take their places. So the 
father continues to play the gentleman of leisure, paying for 
his luxuries from what remains of his children's wages after the 
store account is settled. For, though employees are not com- 
pelled to trade at the company stores, when they do so, the 
debts are deducted from wages due. It must be said, however, 
that these men, though lazy, are in general scrupulously honest 
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regarding store accounts. " Down town " they find ready 
credit for anything desired. 

Church Relations. — Contrary to the generally accepted idea 

of these people, C operatives are church-goers. The 

churches are the places of general resort on Sunday. There 
the operatives see their friends ; and their emotional natures, 
repressed by the monotony of the week, find pleasure in exer- 
cise. There are sincere Christians among them, but these, 
too, are seeking entertainment. 

Methodists and Baptists include a large majority of the 
church members. No sect less emotional in tone can satisfy 
their demands. The Presbyterians and Lutherans maintain a 
precarious foothold, drawing their strength from the families 
lately come from the country ; for the county is on the line 
of division between the settlements of the Scotch-Irish and 
those of the phlegmatic Germans. These churches are all near 
the factories and are attended almost exclusively by operatives. 
To the down-town churches the mill hands have always refused 
to go in any considerable numbers. 

The congregations in the mill churches are large enough 
and quiet enough, but are ordinarily careless, inattentive and 
listless. Old-fashioned orthodox sermons are preached. The 
cardinal sins are denounced vigorously, and some habits which 
liberal sentiment regards with toleration or approval are con- 
demned with equal severity. The rewards and punishments of 
a future life are earnestly dwelt upon, with occasionally a refer- 
ence to a literal burning hell. From time to time " revivals " 
of the old type banish the usual stolidity of the congregations. 
These occasions exhibit an odd blending of old methods and 
new. The "mourner's bench" and the more modern invita- 
tion to shake hands as a token of conversion are both used. 
At one moment the quick tunes of the Gospel Hymns of the 
Moody and Sankey period fill the air; at the next is heard 
some melody that has figured in camp meetings for a century. 
Of the congregation, dozens are on their knees praying for the 
unsaved, and dozens more go about soliciting the young men 
to " come to the altar." A chorus of ejaculations arises when 
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some especially hardened sinner " comes up for prayer." As 
the songs grow more insistent, bodies rock to and fro in uni- 
son, and electric thrills seem to run through the congregation. 
There is no more listlessness. The almost extinct class of 
" shouting Methodists " has representatives here. 

The Sunday-schools are as well attended as the church 
services. On one seat will be found a class of young men 
unable to read understandingly ; so the teacher talks or induces 
each to stumble over a verse in a chapter from the Bible. Such 
pupils are often painfully aware of their deficiencies and show 
eagerness to learn. On another seat a dozen girls, eighteen 
to twenty-five years old, gaze about, meeting your questions 
sometimes with a mere stare of astonishment, sometimes with 
an answer glibly repeated from the lesson leaf, often without 
comprehension of the meaning. The teacher may talk as sim- 
ply and as forcibly as he will, and yet their eyes and minds 
wander away. Their minds seem not to be receptive — to be 
in some way calloused. This listlessness is their greatest fault. 
Decorum is strictly observed, and in a sort of dumb way they 
seem to be grateful for all proffered help. 

The pastors of these churches are earnest men. They are 
comparatively well paid for their services, and they do work 
faithfully for the good of their charges. But there is little that 
they can do. Much of their preaching is not even heard, and 
there is little opportunity for pastoral work. Yet if one family 
receives a disproportionate share of the pastor's attention, 
complaint is sure to be made. 

The Schools. — The same feeling which prevents the factory 
adults from attending the down-town churches prevents any 
considerable number of the children from attending the cen- 
tral public school. They used to be kept out to run upon the 
streets, if they could not squeeze past the factory rules regard- 
ing age and enter the mills. So strong was this prejudice that, 
of thirteen hundred children of school age belonging to the 
factory element, not more than a hundred and fifty attended 
school at all. 

The owners of the principal mills, while regretting the neces- 
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sity of setting apart their communities, offered to build near 
the mills two schoolhouses, provided that the school committee 
would maintain three grades in each. This has been done, and 
attendance is a little increased. The last records show an 
attendance of about two hundred and fifty mill children at the 
mill schools and the central school together ; for all must go to 
the latter after they have passed the third grade. Yet scarcely 
one-fifth of the children attend school at any time during the 
year. 

On account of the feeling that every one is trying to impose 
upon them, parents teach their children to be always on the 
alert for any instance of the teacher's partiality, and at the 
slightest evidence of neglect they are ready to withdraw. One 
old woman gave as her excuse for not sending her little grand- 
son to school, that, " when his father was a little boy, he started 
to school and the big boys picked on him." This seemed to 
her an entirely satisfactory reason for allowing the child to 
grow up in ignorance. 

The teachers declare that there is a difference between the 
children just come from the farms and the children sprung 
from two generations of factory operatives. The latter mani- 
fest a lack of receptivity, while in the former the mental 
faculties have been kept alive — whether by the change of 
scene and work, is a question for the psychologist. Hundreds 
of the farmer boys and girls of the state go to school and 
college, with great privation and self-denial, and they suc- 
ceed. The factory boys and girls do not go. The largest 
college for men in the state, with over five hundred students, 
reports no factory boys ; the report from the corresponding 
school for girls is the same. It is safe to say that not so many 
as a hundred boys and girls who have worked in the mills for 
their daily bread, or whose parents are operatives, are in any 
sort of boarding schools to-day. Yet the mill population of 
North Carolina is about 100,000. 

Eating and Drinking. — It must not be understood that 
these people live sparingly. The contrary is true, generally 
speaking, though the food is not always well chosen. Fried 
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pork, swimming in grease, and huge yellow soda biscuits are 
staple articles. Fried eggs and sausage and fried chicken 
are also common. Choice steaks are bought, but soup is rarely 
seen. Moreover, these communities are large consumers of 
fruits and vegetables out of season. Almost before the mill- 
owner feels that he can afford to have strawberries, tomatoes, 
peaches or pineapples, the operatives have them, though they 
may put the strawberries into a pie. Usually, pie of some sort 
is on the table every day, often for every meal. 

These people are large consumers of canned goods, knowing 
and demanding good quality always. They will use nothing 
but the finest flour, though they may tinge it yellow with soda. 
Pickles come to the stores in barrels, and the assortment of 
tobacco and snuff is always large. This extravagance in food 
is probably induced by the revolt of the stomach against the 
unappetizing staples. But this extravagance and the amount 
spent on dress keep the people poor. Few care for the rainy 
day. They know that the company will make advances, if sick- 
ness comes, and so they go on. 

The whiskey traffic is under the ban. The town has not a 
single licensed saloon. The owners of the mills compel their 
operatives to vote for prohibition — as a matter of self-protec- 
tion, they say. Of course, there are many "blind tigers," 
dispensing mean corn whiskey, but it is more or less difficult 
to procure intoxicants, and the social feature of drinking is 
destroyed. 

Factory Amusements. — This section need not be long, for 
the life is rather bare and monotonous. The church services 
and the meetings of the church societies are almost the only 
public exercises attended by the operatives. The young men 
and boys hang around the stores on Saturday afternoons. One 
of the churches has a library connected with it, and some read. 
The driving by the young people on Sunday has been men- 
tioned, and those who do not drive take long walks. Evening 
parties are rare, except occasionally on Saturday night. The 
hours of work are so long that bedtime must come early. 
Games are played, but there is little dancing, as the elders 
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almost unanimously frown upon it, and the authority of their 
churches condemns both dancing and cards. In fact, among 
many of the older church members the old idea survives, that 
any amusement is, if not necessarily wrong, at least of doubtful 
propriety. Hence, gatherings of the young are discouraged, 
even when the question of expense does not enter. Thus, 
lives which at best could have only too little pleasure are ren- 
dered harder and more cheerless. 

The Factory Girl. — In some parts of the state the term 
" factory girl " carries with it the presumption of unchastity. 

This is not true in C . She may be vain, empty-headed, 

valuing only her dresses and her millinery, but she is virtuous. 
In spite of disadvantages, temptations, lack of privacy and 
freedom of intercourse with the opposite sex, she can and does 
maintain her reserve. She may allow her admirer to walk 
along the dark street with his arm around her when returning 
from church, and may kiss him good-night at the door, but 
she will not allow him to go further. The proportion of ille- 
gitimate births in this mill population is small — smaller even 
than among the farming population of the vicinity, though 
exact statistics are not obtainable. 

The penalty for a lapse from virginity is severe and sure — 
instant dismissal from the mill, together with the whole family 
of the fallen girl, and eviction from the tenement. If the girl 
alone were dismissed, probably she would become a prostitute. 
The dismissal of the family sends them away to another town 
or settlement; there her mother or her married sister may 
claim the infant, and she may be able to begin life again. 

The life of the factory girl is bare. Almost from her cradle 
she has been accustomed to the whir of the spindles and the 
clack of the looms. Often her only ambition is to run as many 
looms as the girl beside her and to have Sunday clothes a little 
finer. After the first few weeks the average operative learns 
little. What is gained is increased dexterity; the work be- 
comes largely mechanical, and yet she must be always ready 
to adjust any fault in her machines. 

The country girls who come to the mills after the age of six- 
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teen usually marry. But the girl born to the factory cannot 
cook, sew or keep house : she knows only how to keep the 
looms going. Besides, she is often thin, anaemic and stooped, 
lacking the plumpness and color which make the country girl 
attractive. So the latter is taken and she is left. It may be 
better for her to remain single than to marry and bring into 
the world a brood of children with no more intelligence and 
less vitality than the parents. After marriage, both husband 
and wife continue to work, and the latter gives up only when 
the time of confinement is close at hand. Afterward the babe 
may go to a neighbor's house, so that the mother may begin 
again. But when the number of children increases, mill work 
is no longer possible. 

Children in the Mills. — At seven o'clock in the evening, in 
the neighborhood of the great spinning rooms, a scampering of 
feet may be heard, and dozens of small forms dart by on their 
way home to supper, escaping with delight from the constant 
whir of the spinning frames, amid which they have worked since 
early morning. Though quick in their movements and light on 
their feet, these children are stoop-shouldered, narrow-chested, 
sallow, and look far older than their years. As the one group 
goes out, as many more go in, for the spinning rooms run twenty- 
four hours in every day. The new group seem paler and thin- 
ner than the other, for they work all through the night under 
the glare of the electric lights. Many of the little girls have 
their snuff-brushes, and others have their pots of coffee, to be 
kept warm on the steam pipes and drunk when the lunch period 
comes at midnight. Their faces are clean, and many take pride 
in being wage-earners. At six o'clock they slip away to try to 
sleep amid the many noises of the factory village, while the sun 
is pouring his light through the windows. Refreshing sleep is 
impossible, and often they are up at twelve, when the day work- 
ers come in to their dinners. Such work tells upon adults, 
but children suffer more and fall easy prey to any epidemic. 
Yet, if left to their own choice, a majority of the children pre- 
fer to work at night, on account of the few hours of freedom 
in the afternoon which the day workers cannot have. 
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More than two hundred children under fourteen are in the 
mills, more than four hundred under eighteen, spinning out 
their nerves, their muscles, to help sad-faced mothers or to 
enable lazy fathers to nurse fancied ailments with more comfort 
and to talk politics with more zeal. 

The blame is put chiefly upon the fathers, because they 
deserve it. The question of child-labor disturbs the mill-own- 
ers and superintendents not a little. They do not want the 
children in the mills, but the pressure to admit them is steady 
and strong. Often the alternative of losing a whole family is 
presented, and good steady hands are none too plentiful ; or a 
pitiful story of want is told ; or possibly a year is added to the 
real age. The children are not in school — are running wild 
upon the streets; there is no compulsory education law, no 
child-labor law ; and the overseers yield. If they did not make 
some stand against the pressure, the mills would be over-run 
with children. Instead of forming barely one-sixth of the 
employees, the proportion would be much larger. 

The position taken by a number of fathers upon the educa- 
tional and labor question is peculiar. In effect, and often in 
words, it is asserted that the parents have been subjected to 
the trouble and expense of rearing the child to the age of ten 
or twelve ; and that, if they send him away to school, he will 
leave home or marry, and the parents will receive no benefit 
from his services. For the same reason, parents often oppose 
the marriage of their more skilled daughters. Some such fathers 
are often good-natured and kind in the home, but their selfish- 
ness has blinded them to any rights of the child. In sickness 
they are often as much concerned about the wages lost by the 
enforced absence from work as they are about the child's suf- 
fering or danger. These are the fathers who, when legislation 
to benefit the children is proposed, sign petitions that things 

may be left as they are. 

Holland Thompson. 

Columbia University. 



